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WASHINGTON AFTEE THE EEVOLUTION, 1784-1799. 

BT WILLIAM S. BAKER. 

(Continued from page 203.) 

1792. 

MONDAY, JANUAET 2. 

At Philadelphia : Receives and answers an address from 
the " Right "Worshipful Grand Officers of the Grand Lodge 
of Pennsylvania." 

TUESDAY, FEBRUAKY 21. 

At Philadelphia : " February 24. — On Tuesday evening 
the 2l8t. inst. the city dancing assembly,^ gave a ball in 
honor of the birth day of the President of the United 
States. They were honored on this occasion with the 
company of the President and Mrs. Washington, the Vice- 
President, the foreign Ministers, Mr. Speaker [Jonathan 
Trumbull] and most of the members of the two houses of 
Congress, the governor of the state [Thomas Mifflin], and 
of the Western Territory [Arthur St. Clair], together with 
many of the most respectable officers of the United States 
and of this state ; and to crown the whole with one of the 
most brilliant displays of beauty ever exhibited in this 
city." — Dunlap's American Daily Advertiser. 

WEDNESDAY, PEBKUARY 22. 

At Philadelphia : " February 23. — ^Yesterday both Houses 
of Congress walked in Procession to wait on the President 
of the United States to congratulate him on the anniversary 



1 This social organization, which dates back to 1748, is still in existence, 
its members meeting twice during the winter for the enjoyment of dancing. 
In the early days the balls were given every Thursday evening from Janu- 
ary to May, beginning at six and ending at twelve o'clock. Now they 
begin at twelve. 
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of his Birth Day. , . . The officers of the militia of the 
City, Liberties and Districts of Philadelphia paid their re- 
spects in a body and there was also a military parade, with 
firing of guns and ringing of bells." — Dunlap's American 
Daily Advertiser. 

" February 25.— The entertainment given last "Wednesday evening [Feb- 
ruary 22], by the New City Dancing Assembly,' in honor of the President's 
birth day, was remarkable, we hear, for a brilliant display of beauty, taste 
and elegance. The President and a number of officers of the government 
Attended. ' ' — Idem. 

"February 25. — On Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, the 21st and 22d 
instants, the two Dancing assemblies gave each, successively, a Ball, in 
honor of this anniversary — at both of which were present, the President of 
the United States, his Lady and Family — the Vice-President of the United 
States — the Heads of Departments — the Foreign Ministers — the Speaker, 
and most of the Members of the two Houses of Congress — the Governor of 
the State— the Governor of the Western Territory — and many other re. 
spectable Officers of the United States, and of this Commonwealth — and to 
crown all, there was as brilliant a display of Beauty as was ever exhibited 
in this city. Elegant entertainments succeeded, when a variety of senti- 
mental and patriotic Toasts were given." — Gazette of the United States. 

FBIDAT, MABCH 28. 

At Philadelphia: "March 26.— Friday last [March 23] 
the Indian "Warriors lately arrived in this city [March 15], 
had an audience of the President of the United States." — 
Dunlap's American Daily Advertiser. 

The Indian warriors received by the President consisted of fifty chiefs 
from the Northern tribes of the Six Nations,* among whom was the cele- 
brated orator Sa-go-ya-wat-ha (He keeps them awake), better known as 
Bed Jacket. In his address to them the President said, " You have been 
invited to this place by Colonel Pickering, at my special request, in order 
to remove all causes of discontent ; to devise and adopt plans to promote 
your welfare, and firmly to cement the peace between the United States 
and you, so that in future wo shall consider ourselves brethren indeed. I 
assure you that I am desirous that a firm peace should exist not only be- 
tween the United States and the Five Nations, but also between the United 
States and all the Nations of this land — and that this peace should be 
founded upon the principles of justice and humanity, as upon an immovable 

1 A distinct and separate association from the one of a similar character 
referred to under date of February 21, and probably of short duration. 
' The Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, Senecas, and Tuscaroras. 
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roek, that you may partake of all the comforts of this earth, which can he 
derived from civilized life, enriched by the possession of industry, virtue 
and knowledge." 

It was during this visit to Philadelphia that the President presented to 
Ked Jacket a large silver medal, on the principal side of which was engraved 
a design representing Washington in uniform and standing, having just 
given the calumet of peace to an Indian chief, who is smoking it. The 
reverse bore the United States shield on the breast of the American eagle 
displayed, and over his head a glory breaking through a cloud and sur- 
rounding thirteen stars. This silver memento, known as the " Red Jacket 
Medal," which is still in existence,' is interesting as being the first presenta- 
tion of the kind on the part of the Federal government that we are 
aware of. 

MONDAY, AI»EIL 2. 

At Philadelphia: Under this date, Edward Thornton, 
secretary to Mr. George Hammond, the British Minister, 
in writing to Sir James Bland Barges, drew the following 
character of Washington. 

" Philadelphia, A.^t\\ 2, 1792. — I promised you in a former letter a de- 
scription of the President of the United States, General "Washington. Con- 
scious as I am of the difficulty and danger of describing again what has 
been so often described before, I will yet attempt to convey to you my idea 
of him. His person is tall and sufficiently graceful ; his face well-formed, 
his complexion rather pale, with a mild philosophic gravity in the expres- 
sion of it. In his air and manner he displays much natural dignity ; in his 
address he is cold, reserved, and even phlegmatic, though without the least 
appearance of haughtiness or ill-nature ; it is the effect, I imagine, of con- 
stitutional diffidence. That caution and circumspection which form so 
striking and well-known a feature in his military, and indeed in his politi- 
cal character, is very strongly marked in his countenance, for his eyes retire 
inward (do you understand me?) and have nothing of fire of animation or 
openness in their expression. If this circumspection is accompanied by 
discernment and penetration, as I am informed it is, and as I should be in- 
clined to believe from the judicious choice he has generally made of persons 
to fill public stations, he possesses the two great requisites of a statesman, 
the faculty of concealing his own sentiments and of discovering those of 

1 " On the death of this great chief of the Six Nations of the State of 
New York, in 1830, the medal passed into the hands of his nephew the 
Seneca chief So-Sa-"Wa (corpulent man), James Johnson. It now belongs 
to James Johnson's grand-nephew, Do-ne-ho-g4-wa (open door). General 
Ely S. Parker, who served during the civil war on the staff of General U. 
S. Grant." — J. F. Loubat, Medallic History of the United States, New 
York, 1878. 
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other men. A certain degree of indecision, however, a want of vigour and 
energy, may be observed in some of his actions, and are indeed the obvious 
result of too refined caution. He is a man of great but secret ambition, 
and has sometimes, I think, condescended to use little arts, and those, too, 
very shallow ones, to secure the object of that ambition. He is, I am told, 
indefatigable in business, and extremely clear and systematic in the ar- 
rangement of it; his time is regularly divided into certain portions, and 
the business allotted to any one portion rigidly attended to. Of his private 
character I can say little positive. I have never heard of any truly noble, 
generous, or disinterested action of his ; he has very few who are on terms 
of intimate and unreserved friendship ; and what is worse he is less be- 
loved in his own State (Virginia) than in any part of the United States. 
After all, he is a great man, circumstances have made him so ; but I cannot 
help thinking that the misconduct of our commanders has given him a 
principal part of that greatness." ' 

SATURDAY, MAY 5. 

At Philadelphia : " I am much pleased to hear, that the 
picture by Colonel Trumbull gives so much satisfaction. 
The merit of this artist cannot fail to give much pleasure 
to those of his countrymen, vrho possess a taste for the fine 
arts ; and I know of no part of the United States, where it 
would be put to a stronger test than in South Carolina." — 
Washington to William Moultrie. 

" The picture by Colonel Trumbull," referred to in the above quoted 
letter, was a full-length portrait of Washington in military costume, stand- 
ing by a horse, painted from life at Philadelphia, in 1792, for the city of 
Charleston, South Carolina. The picture is still owned by the city. The 
resolution of the City Council requesting the President to sit to Colonel 
Trumbull was passed May 7, 1791, at the time he was in Charleston, during 
his southern tour. The resolution is as follows : ' ' Resolved unanimously, 
that his Honor the Intendant in behalf of the City Council and their con- 
stituents, be desired to request of George Washington, Esquire, President 
of the United States, that he will be pleased, when it is convenient to him, 
to permit his portrait to be taken by Colonel Trumbull, in order that it 
may be placed in the City Hall, as the most lasting testimony of their at- 
tachment to his person, to commemorate his arrival in the Metropolis of 
this State, and to hand down to posterity the resemblance of the man to 
whom they are indebted for the blessings of Peace, Liberty and Indepen- 
dence." 

1 Selections from the " Letters and Correspondence of Sir James Bland 
Burges, Bart., sometime Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs," 
edited by James Hutton. London, 1885. 
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THUKSDAY, MAY 10. 

Leaves Philadelphia : " May 11. — The President of the 
United States, yesterday left this city, on a journey to the 
Southward." — The Aurora. 

SATURDAY, MAY 19. 

At Mount Vernon: "My family now Howell* is ad- 
mitted into it, will be more than full, and in truth than is 
convenient for the House [in Philadelphia], as Mr. [Bar- 
tholomew] Dandridge^ (a nephew of Mrs. Washington) is 
already one of it, and but one room for him, Howell and 
another person to sleep in, all the others being appropriated 
to public or private uses." — Washington to Charles Carter. 

FKIDAY, JUNE 1. 

At Philadelphia : " June 1. — The President of the United 
States has arrived in this city from the Southward." — Dun- 
lap's American Daily Advertiser. 

" Since his [the President's] return from Virginia, prior to which jour- 
ney he had desired me to forward a pacl^et for Sir Isaac Heard • which I 
addressed to you, or to Mr. Boyd for you, by the ship Oeorge Barclay, since 
that time I have been honoured by an invitation to dine with him. Except 
in the honour, believe me there is nothing pleasant in the circumstance, for 
it is of all others the most dull and unentertaining. The President's reserve, 
the effect partly I think of pride, partly of constitutional diffidence, throws 
a restraint on the whole party. The conversation was in consequence un- 
commonly phlegmatic and trivial, though as the party contracted into a 
smaller circle, the Secretary of State's strictures on monarchs began to throw 
a certain portion of animation into it. This gentleman (Thomas Jefferson) 
is, or affects to be, a most rigid republican ; a warm admirer of Thomas 
Paine, and a vigorous stickler for revolutions and for the downfall of all 
aristocracy. The death of the King of Sweden [Gustavus III.] made it 
extremely probable, he said, that there would be a revolution in that coun- 
try during the minority of his successor. 

I Howell Lewis, son of Washington's sister Betty. 

' Son of Judge Dandridge, General Court of Virginia. He died in 1802, 
while consul at St. Domingo. 

» This packet, under date of May 2, 1792, contained particulars respecting 
the Washington family in Virginia, for which Sir Isaac Heard, Garter 
Principal King of Arms, had written to the President. This history of the 
American branch will be found in Sparks, Vol. I. p. 647. 
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" The most dignified character in this country ("Washington) hag a good 
deal of (I cannot call it republicanism, for he affects state, he loves to be 
treated with great respect, and (by the by) is not a little flattered, I con- 
ceive, by the particular attention of Mr. Hammond not to visit him but in 
full dress, but of) a certain dislilce to monarchy. If Kings were Presi- 
dents, or if the President were a King, I believe that aversion would cease. 
At present he cannot but conceive himself much inferior in dignity and 
importance to any of them. When he travels, it is in a very kingly style ; 
for on his last journey he foundered five horses, and I am informed that his 
secretaries are not admitted into his carriage, but stand with their horses' 
bridles in their hands till he is seated, and then mount and ride before his 
carriage." — Edward Thornton to Sir James Bland Surges, Bart., June 11, 
1792. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 5. 

At Philadelphia : " June 5. — We have authority to inform 
the Public, that the PRESIDENT of the UNITED STATES 
intends to honor the Theatre with his Presence this Even- 
ing."' — Dunhp's American Daily Advertiser. 

"June 8. — We hear, that on Tuesday last [June 5], the President of the 
United States and his Lady, attended by the Secretary of State, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury and his Lady, honoured Mr. Pearce with a visit 
to his Cotton Manufactory [No. 13 Penn Street]. — The President atten- 
tively viewed the Machinery &o. and saw the business performed in its 
different branches, which met with his warmest approbation." — Idem. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 21. 

At Philadelphia : " In the course of last winter, I had 
some of the chiefs of the Cherokees in this city, and in the 
spring I obtained, with some difficulty indeed, a full repre- 
sentation of the Six Nations to come hither. I have sent 
all of them away well satisfied, and fully convinced of the 
justice and good dispositions of this government towards 
the Indian nations generally. . . . With difficulty still 
greater, I have brought the celebrated Joseph Brant 
[Thayendanegea] to this city, with a view to impress him 

1 " Por the Benefit of Mons. Placide. BY AUTHORITY. By the Old 
American Company, at the Theatre in Southwark. This Evening, June 5, 
Will be presented a COMEDY, Called— The Beaux Stratagem. End of 
the Play, DANCING on the TIGHT ROPE, By Monsieur Placide and 
the Little Dkvil." — Dunlap's American Daily Advertiser, June 5. 
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also with the equitable intentions of this government to- 
wards all the nations of his color. He only arrived last 
night,^ and I am to give him an audience at twelve this 
day." — Washington to Gouverneur Morris. 

The policy of the first President toward the Indians was, if possible, to 
attach them to the interests of the United States, and at the same time to 
persuade them to exchange the savage state for one of civilization. To 
carry out this design it was thought that no better plan could be adopted 
than to impress upon them the habits of industry and the cultivation of 
their lands. In concluding an address (January 19, 1791) to Cornplanter, 
Halftown, and Great-Tree, three chiefs of the Seneca Nation, at that time 
on a visit to the seat of government, Washington said, " You may, when 
you return from this city to your own country, mention to your nation my 
desire to promote their prosperity, by teaching them the use of domestic 
animals, and the manner that the white people plough and raise so much 
corn ; and if, upon consideration, it would be agreeable to the nation at 
large to learn these arts, I will find some means of teaching them at such 
places within their country as shall be agreed upon." 

TUESDAY, JULY 3. 

At Philadelphia : " Your letter of the 20th ultimo was 
presented to me by Mr. Williams, who as a professional 
man may or may not be, for aught I know, a luminary of 
the first magnitude. But to be frank, and I hope you will 
not be displeased with me for being so, I am so heartily 
tired of the attendance, which, from one cause or another 
has been given to these people, that it is now more than 
two years since I have resolved to sit no more for any of 
them, and have adhered to it, except in instances where it 
has been requested by public bodies, or for a particular pur- 
pose (not of the painters), and could not without offence be 
refused." — Washington to Henry Lee. 

Notwithstanding this refusal, Mr. "Williams persevered in his purpose, 
and, acting upon the hint conveyed in the above quoted letter, offered to 
compliment the Alexandria "Washington Lodge, No. 22, with a portrait of 
the President, provided the Lodge would apply to him for that purpose. 

_ . — . . __ — . ■ — — s 

1 " June 21. — Arrived yesterday Evening in this City, Escorted by Colonel 
Thomas Proctor, and Major Stagg, Col. Joseph Brandt, the celebrated 
Chief of the Six Nations of the Northern Indians." — Dunlap's American 
Daily Advertiser. 
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This ofFer was brought before the Lodge at a meeting held August 29, 1793, 
and, being received with favor, the application was ordered to be made. 

Being thus armed, Mr. Williams met with better success, and obtained a 
sitting from the President in September, 1794.^ This portrait, a half-length, 
is still in the possession of the Alexandria Lodge ; it represents Washington 
as a Mason, with the collar and jewel of a Past Master, and amounts so 
nearly to a caricature (judging from the print after it by O'Neill) ' that it 
would seem the President, in refusing the original application, must have 
had some inkling as to the lack of artistic powers on the part of Mr. 
Williams. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 4. 

At Philadelphia : " July 5. — Yesterday, being the anni- 
versary of the political birth-day of our country, was ush- 
ered in with every demonstration of joy due to the occasion, 
which gave freedom to a world — Congratulations, becoming 
freemen governed by equal laws, were expressed with a 
cordiality, which freemen only can feel — Bells and cannon 
but feebly proclaimed the sentiments of citizens, who, con- 
scious of the advantages which result from political and 
religious liberty, revere the return of that day, on which 
they emerged from the horrors of servitude to the blessings 
of Independence." — Dunlap's American Daily Advertiser. 

"Among the offerings to the altar of Freedom — we beheld with sincere 
satisfaction the homage paid by all orders of men to the Military Defender, 
and Civil Guardian of his country. Congratulations were offered to the 
President of the United States by the foreign Ministers — the officers of the 
militia, and many respectable citizens. The Society of the Cincinnati 
headed by their President [Thomas Mifflin] and Vice President [Thomas 
McKean] (the Grovernor and Chief Justice of the State) went in procession 
to pay their respects to the President of the United States." — Idem. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 11. 

Leaves Philadelphia : " July 18. — This day se'nnight 
the President of the United States and his Lady, left this 
city, on a tour to Mount Vernon." — Dunlap's American Daily 
Advertiser. 

1 On the back of the portrait is the following inscription: "His Excel- 
lency George Washington Esquire President of the United States, aged 64 
— Williams Pinxit ad vivum in Philadelphia, September 18, 1794." 

' See Baker's "Engraved Portraits of Washington," p. 104. 
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SUNDAY, JULY 29. 

At Mount Vernon : " At present all my business public 
and private is on my own shoulders ; the two young gen- 
tlemen [Howell Lewis and Bartholomew Dandridge], who 
came home with me, being on visits to their friends, and 
my nephew, the M^jor [George Augustine Washington], 
too much indisposed to afford me any aid." — Washington to 
Alexander Hamilton. 

SUNDAY, AUGUST 5. 

At Mount Vernon : " Since the date of my last despatch 
to you of the 1" instant, I have received your letters of the 
26* and 30* ultimo."— Washington to Alexander Hamilton. 

From Alexander Hamilton's Letter. — " I received the most sincere pleas- 
ure at finding in our last conversation, that there was some relaxation in 
the disposition you had before discovered to decline a reelection. Since 
your departure, I have lost no opportunity of sounding the opinions of per- 
sons, whose opinions were worth knowing, on these two points ; first, the 
effect of your declining upon the public affairs, and upon your own reputa- 
tion ; secondly, the effect of your continuing, in reference to the declara- 
tions you have made of your disinclination to public life. And I can truly 
say, that I have not found the least difference of sentiment on either point. 
The impression is uniform, that your declining would be to be deplored as 
the greatest evil that could befall the country at the present juncture, and 
as critically hazardous to your own reputation ; that your continuance will 
be justified in the mind of every friend to his country by the evident neces- 
sity for it. ... I trust. Sir, and I pray Q-od, that you will determine to 
make a further sacrifice of your tranquility and happiness to the public 
good. I trust, that it need not continue above a year or two more. And I 
think, that it will be more eligible to retire from office before the expiration 
of the term of election, than to decline a reelection." — Philadelphia, July 30. 

Thomas Jefferson also, in writing to Washington on the same subject, 
under date of May 23, said, " The confidence of the whole Union is cen- 
tred in you. Tour being at the helm will be more than an answer to every 
argument which can be used to alarm and lead the people in any quarter 
into violence or secession. North and south will hang together, if they 
have you to hang on ; and, if the first corrective of a numerous representa- 
tion should fail in its effect, your presence will give time for trying others 
not inconsistent with the union and peace of the States." 

SUNDAY, AUGUST 26. 

At Mount Vernon : " With respect, however, to the in- 
teresting subject treated in your letter of the 5th instant, I 
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can express but one sentiment at this time, and that is a 
wish, a devout one, that, whatever my ultimate determina- 
tion shall be, it may be for the best. The subject never 
recurs to my mind but with additional poignancy; and, 
from the declining state of the health of my nephew, to 
whom my concerns of a domestic and private nature are 
entrusted, it comes with aggravated force. But as the All- 
wise Disposer of events has hitherto watched over my 
steps, I trust, that, in the important one I may soon be 
called upon to take, he will mark the course so plainly, as 
that I cannot mistake the way." — Washington to Edmund 
Randolph. 

From Edmund Randolph's Letter. — " Permit me, then, in the fervor of a 
dutiful and affectionate attachment to you, to beseech you to penetrate the 
consequences of a dereliction of the reins. The constitution would never 
have been adopted, but from a knowledge that you had once sanctioned it, 
and an expectation that you would execute it. It is in a state of probation. 
The most inauspicious struggles are past, but the public deliberations need 
stability. You alone can give them stability. You suffered yourself to 
yield when the voice of your country summoned you to the administration. 
Should a civil war arise, you cannot stay at home. And how much easier 
will it be to disperse the factions, which are rushing to this catastrophe, 
than to subdue them after they shall appear in arms 7 It is the fixed 
opinion of the world, that you surrender nothing incomplete. " — Philadel- 
phia, August 5. 

SATFEDAY, SEPTEMBBE 16. 

At Mount Vernon : Issues a proclamation respecting the 
opposition to the excise laws imposing a tax on domestic 
distilled spirits.^ 

The excise law of the 3d of March, 1791, was extremely offensive to the 
people in many parts of the country, but especially to the inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania west of the Alleghany Mountains, whiskey at that time being 
their most important item of trade. Soon after the publication of the law 
public meetings were held in the counties of Payette, Alleghany, "West- 
moreland, and Washington, at which the law was denounced as inimical to 
the interests of the country, and at a meeting in Pittsburgh, August 21, 1792, 
resolutions were passed recommending that no intercourse or dealings should 
be held with any one who had accepted or might accept an oflSce to carry 

^ The proclamation was sent to Thomas Jefferson, at Monticello, for his 
signature, and then published at Philadelphia, September 27. 
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out the provisions of the act ; and that all aid, support, or comfort should 
be withheld from them. In course of time this movement assumed an or- 
ganized form, which finally culminated in armed opposition and violence. 

The proclamation earnestly admonished and exhorted all persons to 
refrain and desist from combinations to obstruct the operation of the law, 
"inasmuch as all lawful ways and means will be strictly put in execution 
for bringing to justice the infractors thereof and securing obedience 
thereto." 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 1. 

At Mount Vernon : " Georgetown, October 1. — I called at 
Gunstonhall, the proprietor [George Mason] just recovering 
from a dreadful attack of the colic. ... I proceeded to 
Mount Vernon & had a full free & confidential conversation 
with the President. . . . He declares himself quite unde- 
cided about retiring, desirous to do so, yet not decided if 
strong motives against it exist." — Thomas Jefferson to James 
Madison. 

SUNDAY, OCTOBER 7. 

At Mount Vernon: "As Mrs. Washington and myself 
expect to set out to-morrow for Philadelphia, I have taken 
advantage of the good opportunity afforded by Mr. Robert 
Lewis of sending Harriot [Washington] to Fredericks- 
burg." — Washington to Mrs. Betty Lewis. 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13. 

At Philadelphia: " October 15. — The President of the 
United States, his Lady, and Family, arrived here on Satur- 
day afternoon [October 13], from Mount Vernon." — Dun- 
lap's American Daily Advertiser. 

" In the year 1790, the Federal Government removed from New York to 
Philadelphia, for a ten years residence, and to give time to prepare the City 
of Washington for a permanent location. I came two years after, with my 
father's family, to fix myself for life in Philadelphia. Living in the same 
town, I had frequent opportunities of seeing the President, and attending 
his reception days in the morning, and those of Mrs. Washington in the 
evening : a pleasure of which I availed myself for several years ; and, at 
the opening of Congress, which the President did in person, I was always 
a spectator. On these occasions he went in state, drawn in a coach by 
four horses ; and taking the Vice President's chair in the Senate Chamber, 
where the House of Representatives was assembled, he read his Speech. His 
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successor, John Adams, followed this custom. But Jefferson, dispensing 
with personal attendance, sent his speech, in the form of a Message, to both 
houses ; a mode which has been in use ever since ; and is, no doubt an im- 
provement, because it has put an end to long and angry speeches in each 
house, when the answer to the President was under debate. A message re- 
quiring no answer, that cause of contention, often protracted for days, was 
happily laid aside. 

" Washington's stables in Minor Street,^ contained some of the finest 
horses in the Union, both for carriage and saddle. The sixteen stalls were 
generally filled. He inspected them every morning, and thus insured good 
grooming and care. Those stables were shown by me to all strangers under 
my guidance ; being, as I always thought, one of the most attractive sights 
in the City. I have seen the President in his large white coach start from 
his door, with six of those splendid horses, driven by a coachman and two 
postillions, suitably dressed in livery. His rides for health and recreation 
were very often to Belmont, the country seat of Judge Eichard Peters, who 
had been his friend and intimate acquaintance during the long war of the 
Revolution. The gardens at Belmont, on the right bank of the Schuylljill 
about five miles from town, are remarkable for their umbrageous and retired 
walks ; where the Fir-trees, Hemlocs and Pines, cast their deep shades, from 
trees of one hundred years growth. There it was the great man sought 
relaxation from the cares of Government. A tree must still stand in those 
grounds which he planted with his own hands ; it was pointed out to me by 
one of the family. . . . 

" Washington's personal presence was majestic. Six feet high and finely 
proportioned ; no individual of his day was so remarkable for dignity and 
grace in deportment when in public. At the receptions, his manners were 
so engaging and affable, yet exercised with discrimination, that it pleased 
and contented every one. Sir Robert Liston, the British Minister, was so 
surprized, that he said to his friends : ' I have read much about this great 
man ; but no passage in his history prepared me to see such commanding 
dignity in person and behavior.' Beloved Man I Can the bosom of an 
American suppress its pride when your story is told I Can it calm the 
glowing, — the tender affection, the heart-felt gratitude, which the recollec- 
tion of your services awakens ? No, Never I Never 1" ^ — MS. of Samuel 
Breek. 

1 A small street extending from Pifth to Sixth Street, directly in the rear 
of the President's house. 

* From a " Sketch of General George Washington," by Samuel Breck, of 
Philadelphia, forming part of the contents of a manuscript volume entitled 
" Sketches of Members of the American Philosophical Society personally 
known to the Writer." The sketches, twenty in number, were written by 
Mr. Breck in the summer of 1862. Samuel Breck was born in Boston July 
17, 1771, and died at Philadelphia, September 1, 1862. He was a member 
of the Pennsylvania Legislature for many years, and a member of Con- 
gress 1823-25. 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 6. 

At Philadelphia : " November 7. — Yesterday the President 
of the United States met both Houses of the National Legis- 
lature in the Senate Chamber and delivered his speech." ' — 
Dunlap's American Daily Advertiser. 

Dr. Ashbel Green, chaplain of Congress from November 5, 1792, until 
the seat of government was removed from Philadelphia to Washington 
City, has left us in his " Reminiscences" the following description of Wash- 
ington's manner of delivering his speech at the opening of Congress : 

"There was more of the indefinable quality called presence in President 
Washington than any other person I have ever known. In his general 
manners he was eminently courteous and kind ; and yet to the last, I could 
never speak to him without feeling a degree of embarrassment such as I 
have never felt in the presence of any other individual, man or woman, with 
whom I was well acquainted. In his observance of appointments he was 
punctiliously exact. After I was chaplain, I believe I was present at all his 
speeches on the opening of a session of congress ; for the custom of sending 
a message to congress, which was introduced by Mr. Jefferson, was then 
unknown. Twelve o'clock at noon, was the usual hour agreed on for his 
opening speech, and in no instance did he fail in a punctual attendance at 
that hour ; indeed, he commonly crossed the threshold of the door where 
the congress sat, exactly when the clock was striking the hour of twelve. 
The two houses always assembled to receive him in the senate chamber. 
When he entered, all the members of both houses rose from their seats, and 
stood up until he had taken his seat, which he did immediately after bowing 
to his audience. When he was seated, he looked around on the audience 
for a minute or two, and then took out his spectacles from a common red 
morocco case, and laid them on his knee, and then took from his side-pocket 
his written speech. After putting on his spectacles he rose and began his 
address, which he read closely. He read distinctly and audibly, but in no 
other respect was his reading excellent. Dr. Witherspoon had heard 
Greorge the Third deliver one of his speeches to the British parliament, 
which he said was in the very best style of elocution. This could not be 
said of the speeches of Washington ; his elocution had no glaring fault, 
and no high excellence." 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9. 

At Philadelphia : " November 10. — Yesterday (Friday) the 
Members of the Senate waited on the President of the 
United States, at his own house, with an answer to his 

1 " November 6, 1792. — About noon fifteen guns were fired at corner of 
Ninth and Market Streets because the President delivered his address to 
Congress, which met yesterday." — Diary of Jacob HiUzheimer. 
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speech to both Houses of Congress." — Durdap's American 
Daily Advertiser, 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 11. 

At Philadelphia : " The mulberry trees may be planted 
about in clumps, as mentioned in my letter by last post to 
the gardener. They are not trimmed, because, as I am in- 
formed, these trees may be propagated by cuttings from 
them, and save me the trouble and expense of sending more 
from this place. With respect to the shrubs from Mr. 
Bartram's botanical garden, directions at the foot of the list 
are given so fully, as to render it unnecessary to add aught 
concerning them in this letter; but the grapes the gardener 
must take particular care of, as they are of a very fine 
kind." — Washington to Anthony Whiting. 

While Washington was absent from home, discharging the duties of 
President of the United States, it was his custom to exact from the manager 
at Mount Vernon, once in each week, a full report of the proceedings on all 
the farms. These were regularly answered each week by the President, and 
sometimes oftener. His letters frequently filled two or three sheets closely 
written. The importance he attached to these letters, and his diligence in 
preparing them, may be understood from the fact that he first made rough 
drafts, which were copied out by himself in a fair hand before they were 
sent off. Press copies were then taken, which he preserved. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 12. 

At Philadelphia : On this day, the Speaker (Jonathan 
Trumbull) preceded by the Sergeant-at-Arms and attended 
by the members of the House of Representatives, vraited 
on the President, with an answer to his speech to both 
Houses of Congress. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 18. 

At Philadelphia: '■^December 13. — The President called 
on me to see the model and drawings of some mills for 
sawing stone. After showing them, he in the course of 
a subsequent conversation asked me if there was not some 
good manufactories of porcelain in Germany ; that he was 
in want of table china, and had been speaking to Mr. Shaw, 
Vol. XX. — 24 
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who was going to the East Indies to bring him a set, but he 
found that it would not come till he should no longer be in a 
situation to want it. He took occasion a second time to ob- 
serve that Shaw said it would be two years at least before 
he could have the china here, before which time he said he 
should be where he should not want it. I think he asked 
the question about the manufactories in Germany merely to 
have an indirect opportunity of telling me he meant to 
retire, and within the limits of two years." — Jefferson Anas. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27. 

At Philadelphia : " December 27. — I waited on the Presi- 
dent on some current business. After this was over, he 
observed to me, that he thought it was time to endeavor to 
effect a stricter connection with France, and that Q-ouver- 
neur Morris should be written to on this subject." — Jeffer- 
son Anas. 

1793. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 9. 

At Philadelphia: ^'■January 9. — With three of my 
daughters and some of their friends, went on the roof of 
the small building Southwest corner Ninth and Market 
Streets and saw Mr. Blanchard take his aerial flight out of 
the prison yard [Sixth and "Walnut Streets]. Cannon fired 
from daylight to the time of his departure, between ten and 
eleven o'clock A.M." — Diary of Jacob HUizheimer. 

"January 10.— Mr. BLANCHARD, theboldABBONAUT, agreeably to his 
advertisement, at five minutes past ten o'clock yesterday morning rose with 
a Baloon from the Prison Court in this city, in presence of an immense 
concourse of spectators, there assembled on the occasion. ... As soon as 
the clock had struck 10 everything being punctually ready, Mr. Blanchard 
took a respectful leave of all the spectators, and received from the hands of 
the President a paper, at the same time the President spoke a few words to 
this bold adventurer, who immediately leap'd into his boat which was 
painted blue and spangled ; the baloon was of a yellowish color'd-silk highly 
varnished, over which there was a strong net work — Mr. Blanchard was 
dressed in a plain blue suit, a cock'd hat and white feathers. . . . 

" About half after 6 o'clock last evening we were happy to meet Mr. 
• Blanchard again in this city going to pay his respects to the President of 
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the United States. — He informed us, that his aerial voyage lasted forty-six 
minutes, in which time he ran over a space of more than 15 miles and then 
descended a little to the eastward of "Woodbury in the state of New Jersey 
— where he took a carriage and returned to Cooper's ferry — and was at the 
President's, as we have already mentioned at half past six o'clock last even- 
ing." — Dunlap's American Daily Advertiser. 

SATUEDAY, JANUAEY 19. 

At Philadelphia : '■'•January 19. — Dined with the Presi- 
dent of the United States on Market Street, with our 
Speaker [Gerardus Wynkoop] and eighteen members of the 
[Pennsylvania] House [of Representatives]. I cannot help 
remarking the ease and great sociability shown to all by the 
President." — Diary of Jacob Hiltzhdmer. 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 20. 

At Philadelphia : " I have been favored with your letter 
of the 6th instant, congratulatory on my reelection to the 
chair of government. A mind must be insensible indeed, 
not to be gratefully impressed by so distinguished and hon- 
orable a testimony of public approbation and confidence ; 
and as I suffered my name to be contemplated on this 
occasion, it is more than probable that I should, for a mo- 
ment, have experienced chagrin, if my reelection had not 
been by a pretty respectable vote. But to say I feel pleas- 
ure from the prospect of commencing another tour of duty 
would be a departure from truth." — Washington to Henry 
Lee. 

At the second election for President and Vice-President under the Con- 
stitution, fifteen States chose electors, Vermont and Kentucky having been 
admitted into the Union, — the former on March 4, 1791, and the latter on 
June 1, 1792. Washington received one hundred and thirty-two votes, the 
full vote of the college. John Adams, having received the second highest 
number of votes (seventy-seven), was declared to be Vice-President. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 81. 

At Philadelphia : " If I had words that could convey to 
you an adequate idea of my feelings on the present situation 
of the Marquis de Lafayette, this letter would appear to 
you in a different garb. The sole object in writing to you 
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now is, to inform you that I have deposited in the hands of 
Mr. Nicholas Van Staphorst, of Amsterdam, two thousand 
three hundred and ten guilders, Holland currency, equal to 
two hundred guineas, subject to your orders. 

" This sum is, I am certain, the least I am indebted for 
services rendered to me by the Marquis de Lafayette, of 
which I never yet have received the account." — Washington 
to the Marchioness de Lafayette. 



The Marquis de Lafayette, who on the declaration of war by France 
against Austria (April 20, 1792) was in command of the Army of the 
Centre, flfty-two thousand strong, was at his camp at Maubeuge at the time 
of the insurrection of June 20, 1792. Having denounced the dangerous 
policy of the Jacobins, and refusing, after the revolution of August 10, to 
obey the orders of the Assembly, he was removed from the command and 
his impeachment decided upon. He fled into Belgium, was taken prisoner 
by the Austrians, and handed over by them to the Prussians, by whom he 
was imprisoned flrst at Wesel, and afterward (March, 1793) at Magde- 
burg. The marchioness was retained a prisoner at Paris, but was subse- 
quently permitted to live on the family estate in Auvei^ne (Chavaniac), 
under the responsibility of the municipality of the village. 

After a year's incarceration at Magdeburg, Lafayette was transferred to 
Austria (May, 1794) for safe-keeping, and passed three years and more in a 
loathsome dungeon at Olmutz, where he was treated with barbarous cru- 
elty. "With much difficulty, his wife and two daughters, Anastasie and 
Virginia, got permission in October, 1795, to share his captivity. Much 
sympathy was felt for him in the United States and in England. In Par- 
liament, Pox, Wilberforce, and Sheridan were active in his behalf, and 
Washington wrote (May 15, 1796) to the emperor, Francis II., asking that 
he might be allowed to come on parole to the United States. He was at 
length set free, September 19, 1797, by the victories of Bonaparte. 



FBIDAY, PEBEUABY 15. 

At Philadelphia : Is waited upon by a joint committee of 
both Houses of Congress and notified of his unanimous re- 
election to the office of President op the United States. 



The committee was composed of Bufus King, of New York ; Ealph 
Izard, of South Carolina ; and Caleb Strong, of Massachusetts, on the part 
of the Senate ; and William Smith, of South Carolina ; James Madison, 
of Virginia j and John Lawrence, of New York, on the part of the House 
of Bepresentatives. 
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FRIBAT, FEBKUAET 22. 

At Philadelphia : " February 23. — Yesterday (February 
22) being the Anniversary of the Birth-Day of our beloved 
fellow citizen, George Washington, President of the United 
States of America, who was born on the 11th of February 
1732, old stile : Capt. Fisher's volunteer company of Artil- 
lery & three companies of Light Infantry, paraded at the 
State house, from whence they marched to the Artillery 
ground, and proceeded to the corner of Mnth and Market 
streets where they fired 15 rounds, and gave three cheers ; 
afterwards, they marched down Market street, and gave a 
salute as they passed the President's house ; from whence 
proceeding down Market to Third street, they returned to 
the State House." — Dunlap's American Daily Advertiser. 

" All the shipping in the Harbour had their colours hoisted out, and tha 
bells of Christ church rang peals every half hour, during the day. Most 
of the Members of both houses of Congress, and many hundreds of 
respectable citizens, waited on the President, to pay him a visit of personal 
respect, & offer their sincere congratulations on the occasion. Indeed 
every possible testimony of joy was expressed throughout the city of 
Philadelphia ; and the beauty of the weather added greatly to the scene, by 
seeming to welcome the day on which our trusty Patriot, Victorious Gen- 
eral, and excellent Chief Magistrate, entered his Sixty Skcond Ybab. In 
the evening there was an elegant ball at Oeller's Hotel [Chestnut Street, 
above Sixth] ; and in many other places the day was closed with convivi- 
ality and heart-felt rejoicings. 

" Disclaiming as we do, all pretensions to adulation, it was impossible for 
us, it is impossible for any American, or perhaps for the people of any 
nation upon earth, to refrain from expressing a degree of satisfaction at the 
return of every revolving year that prolongs the life of a man, whose vir- 
tues have raised him to the very highest pitch of esteem. 

" ' Oft as this auspicious day, 

Sacred to mem'ry, shall return, 
Let Freedom pour the grateful lay. 
And haughty Tyrants mourn I' "—Idem. 

MONDAY, MARCH 4. 

At Philadelphia : " March 5. — ^Yesterday, our beloved and 
venerable George Washington, came to the Senate Cham- 
ber of Congress, and took the usual oath of office, which 
was administered to him by Judge [William] Gushing, at 
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noon, in presence of an immense concourse of Ms fellow 
citizens, members of both Houses of the United States, 
Legislature, and several foreign ministers, consuls &c. — 
There was likewise an assemblage of ladies, attending on 
this solemn occasion, and the day was extremely serene ; 
for. Providence has always smiled on the day of this man, 
and on the glorious cause which he has ever espoused, of 
LiBEKTY and Equality. 

" After taking the oath, the President retired, as he had 
come, without pomp or ceremony; but on his departure 
from the House, the people could no longer refrain obeying 
the genuine dictates of their hearts, and they saluted him 
with three cheers." — Dunlap's American Daily Advertiser. 

"March 6, 1793. — I was present yesterday at the ceremony of adminis- 
tering the oath of office to Mr. Washington on his re-election for the next 
four years as President of the United States. It was administered by one 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court in the Senate Chamber, in the presence 
of the Senators and as many individuals as could be crowded into the room. 
The President first made a short speech, expressive of his sense of the high 
honour conferred on him by his re-election. There was nothing particular 
in the ceremony itself. . . . 

" There was one thing, which I observed yesterday in the Senate Cham- 
ber, which, if not accidental, will serve to mark the character of the 
people, though it was trifling in itself. The portraits of the King and 
Queen of Prance, which were presented, I believe during the war, were 
covered with a curtain, a circumstance which was not the case most cer- 
tainly when I have been there on former occasions. Alas ! poor Louis ! 

" ' Deserted at his utmost need 
■ By those his former bounty fed !' 

" The French, those murderous imitators will, I fear, supply the rest of 
this passage, and in the very spirit, too, which actuated the assassins of the 
unfortunate Darius. I don't know whether I mentioned to you formerly 
that the key of the Bastile, given to a certain great man here by La Pay- 
ette, is hung up in a glass frame in the principal room of the great man's 
house, with an engraving of Louis XVI., le patriate Roi des Franfais, op- 
posite to it. In the drawing-room of Mr. Jefferson there are three busts, — 
of Pranklin, Paul Jones, and La Payette, three gentlemen, the first of 
whom had talents without virtue, the second deserved hanging, and the last, 
not improbably, may meet with that fate. The Prench principles are gain- 
ing ground fast in this country ; you will have heard of their rejoicings at 
the late successes of the Prench ; you will have heard of the attacks upon 
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the President himself for his levees and other appendages of monarchy and 
aristocracy ; the name of ' citizen' is bandied about, and in the course of last 
month a motion was made in the House of Representatives, in the very 
spirit of Cromwell and democracy, that the mace of that House should be 
broken up as a useless bauble, and the silver, of which part of it is com- 
posed, sent to the public mint. The mace is somewhat in the form of the 
ancient Roman Fasces ; it consists of thirteen arrows bound together, and 
an eagle on the top." — Edward Thornton to Sir James Bland Surges, Bart. 

SATURDAr, MARCH 23. 

At Philadelphia : " If it can be esteemed a happiness to 
live in an age productive of great and interesting events, 
we of the present age are very highly favored. The rapid- 
ity of national revolutions appears no less astonishing, than 
their magnitude. In what they will terminate is known 
only to the Great Ruler of events ; and, confiding in his 
wisdom and goodness, we may safely trust the issue to him, 
without perplexing ourselves to seek for that, which is be- 
yond human ken ; only taking care to perform the parts 
assigned to us, in a way that reason and our own consciences 
approve." — Washington to David Humphreys. 

SUNDAY, MARCH 24. 

At Philadelphia : " I shall leave this on Wednesday next, 
so as to be at Q-eorgetown on the Monday following (the 
first of April); and if not detained there by business, shall 
be at Mount Vernon the day after. I shall take Osborne 
and the two postillions with me, and eight horses." — 
Washington to Anthony Whiting. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27. 

Leaves Philadelphia: '■^ April 1. — The President of the 
United States left town last "Wednesday afternoon [March 
27], on a visit to Mount Vernon." — Dunlap's American Daily 
Advertiser. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 9. 

At Mount Vernon : " On Thursday next [April 11] at 
one o'clock, I mean to pay the last respect to the remains 
of my deceased Nephew — by having the funeral obsequies 
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performed. . . . The funeral will be in the presence of a 
few friends only." — Washington to David Stuart. 

The nephew whose death is referred to was Major George Augustine 
Washington, son of the President's brother Charles, who had been living 
at Mount Vernon since 1784, and had taken charge of the estate as manager 
in April, 1789. His health had been failing for some time from a pul- 
monary affection. Major Washington served in the Revolution as an aide 
to General Lafayette in his Virginia campaign. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 12. 

At Mount Vernon : " "War having actually commenced 
between France and Great Britain, it behoves the govern- 
ment of this country to use every means in its power to 
prevent the citizens thereof from embroiling us with either 
of those powers, by endeavouring to maintain a strict neu- 
trality. I therefore require, that you will give the subject 
mature consideration, that such measures as shall be deemed 
most likely to effect this desirable purpose may be adopted 
without delay; for I have understood, that vessels are 
already designated as privateers, and are preparing ac- 
cordingly. ... I shall set out to-morrow [for Philadelphia] 
but will leave it to the advices, which I may receive to-night 
by the post, to determine whether it is to be by the most 
direct route, or by the one I proposed to come, that is, by 
Reading &c." — Washington to Thomas Jefferson. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 17. 

At Philadelphia : " April 19. — The President of the 
United States arrived in town, from his southern tour last 
Wednesday [April 17] in good health." — Dunlap's American 
Daily Advertiser. 

"My visit to Mount Vernon, intended to be short when I set out, was 
curtailed by the declaration of war by France against Great Britain and 
Holland ; for I foresaw, in the moment information of that event came to 
me at that place, the necessity for announcing the disposition of this coun- 
try towards the belligerent powers, and the propriety of restraining, as far 
as a proclamation would do it, our citizens from taking part in the contest." 
— Washington to Henry Lee, May 6. 
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FKIDAY, APRIL 19. 

At Philadelphia : A Cabinet meeting at the President's 
house. Present, Thomas Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, 
General Knox, and Edmund Randolph, Attorney-General. 
It was agreed unanimously, " That a proclamation shall 
issue forbidding our citizens to take part in any hostilities 
on the seas, with or against any of the belligerent powers ; 
and warning them against carrying to any such powers any 
of those articles deemed contraband, according to the 
modern usage of nations ; and enjoining them from all acts 
and proceedings inconsistent with the duties of a friendly 
nation towards those at war." It was also unanimously 
agreed that a minister from the Republic of France shall 
be received. 

MONDAY, APRIL 22. 

At Philadelphia ; Issues a proclamation, reciting " that a 
state of war exists between Austria, Prussia, Sardinia, Great 
Britain, and the United Netherlands, on the one part, and 
France on the other ; and the duty and interest of the 
United States require, that they should with sincerity and 
good faith adopt and pursue a conduct friendly and impar- 
tial towards the belligerent powers ; 

" I have therefore thought fit by these presents to declare 
the disposition of the United States to observe the conduct 
aforesaid towards those powers respectively, and to exhort 
and warn the citizens of the United States carefully to avoid 
all acts and proceedings whatsoever, which may in any 
manner tend to contravene such disposition," etc. 

The proclamation of neutrality may be considered, in regard to its char- 
acter and consequences, one of the most important measures of Washington's 
administration. It was the commencement of that system to which the 
American government afterward inflexibly adhered, and to which much of 
the national prosperity is to be ascribed. But this act, founded on the 
clearest principles of justice and policy, was at variance with the prejudices, 
the feelings, and the passions of a large portion of the citizens, blinded for 
the time by their partiality for republican France and antipathy for their 
ancient enemy. It also presented the first occasion which was thought a fit 
one for openly assaulting a character around which the affections of the 
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people had thrown an armor heretofore deemed sacred, and for directly 
criminating the conduct of the President himself. It was stigmatized as a 
royal edict, an unwarrantable and daring assumption of executive power, 
and an open manifestation of the President and his political friends of 
partiality for England and hostility to France. 

Washington saw that a deadly blow was aimed at his influence and his 
administration, and that both were at hazard ; but he was convinced that 
neutrality was the true national policy, and he resolved to maintain it 
whatever might be his immediate loss of popular favor. Under date of 
July 21 he wrote to Henry Lee, " But in what will this abuse terminate? 
For the result, as it respects myself, I care not ; for I have a consolation 
within, that no earthly efforts can deprive me of, and that is, that neither 
ambitious nor interested motives have influenced my conduct. The arrows 
of malevolence, therefore, however barbed and well pointed, never can 
reach the most vulnerable part of me ; though, whilst I am up as a marTc, 
they will be continually aimed. The publications in Freneau's and Bache's 
papers' are outrages on common decency ; and they progress in that style, 
in proportion as their pieces are treated with contempt, and are passed by 
in silence, by those at whom they are aimed." 

WEDNESBAY, APBIL 24. 

At Philadelphia : ^^ April 24. — After dinner Mr. and Mrs. 
Barge and my three daughters went to Rickett's circus 
[Market and Twelfth Streets]. General Washington and 
family were present." — Diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer. 

"April 30. — Took two men down to the meadow [below the city] to re- 
pair fence and gate-posts, and while there President Washington came to 
see his mare [on pasture]." — Diary of Jacob Biltzheimer. 

SUNDAY, MAY 5. 

At Philadelphia: "In the conversation you may have 
with a certain gentleman [Viscount de Noailles] to-day, I 
pray you to intimate to him gently and delicately, that, if 
the letters or papers, which he has to present, are, know- 
ingly to him, of a nature which relates to public matters, 
and not particularly addressed to me, or if he has any verbal 
communications to make of a similar kind, I had rather 
they should come through the proper channel. Add thereto, 
generally, that the peculiar situation of European affairs at 

' The National Gazette and The Aurora. 
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this moment, my good wishes for his nation aggregately, my 
regard for those of it in particular, with whom I have had 
the honor of an acquaintance, my anxious desire to keep 
this country in peace, and the delicacy of my situation, 
render a circumspect conduct indispensably necessary on my 
part." — Washington to Alexander Hamilton. 



The Viscount de Noailles, who married a sister of the Marchioness de 
Lafayette, had served with distinction in the United States during the Eev- 
olution, and at Yorktown was appointed, in conjunction with Colonel John 
Laurens, to arrange with Lord Oornwallis the details of the capitulation. 
Having engaged with enthusiasm in the early movements of the French 
Bevolution, and acted a conspicuous part, he at length found himself in a 
proscribed party, and was obliged to flee from his country to escape the 
rage of the contending factions. He passed by way of England to this 
country, and arrived at Philadelphia on May 3, 1793. The President exer- 
cised much caution in receiving any of the Prench refugees, as is indicated 
by the above quoted letter, and De Noailles with others never saw him but 
in public. Louis Marie, Viscount de Koailles, resided for some time in 
Philadelphia. He died at Havana, Cuba, January 9, 1804. 

FRIDAY, MAY 17. 

At Philadelphia: Receives an address from the mer- 
chants and traders of Philadelphia, expressing the high 
sense they entertained of the wisdom and goodness which 
dictated the late proclamation of neutrality, and their deter- 
mination to pay the strictest regard to it. 



To this address, which was signed by about three hundred of the princi- 
pal merchants and traders of the city of Philadelphia, the President made 
the following reply : " Fully persuaded that the happiness and best interests 
of the people of the United States will be promoted by observing a strict 
neutrality in the present contest among the powers of Europe, it gives me 
pleasure to learn that the measures which I have taken to declare to the 
world, their disposition on this head, has given general satisfaction to the 
citizens of Pennsylvania. The friends of humanity will deprecate war 
wherever it may appear : and we have experienced enough of its evils in 
this country, to know, that it should not be wantonly or unnecessarily en- 
tered upon. I trust, therefore, that the good citizens of the United States 
will shew to the world, that they have as much wisdom in preserving peace 
at this critical juncture as they have heretofore displayed valour in defend- 
ing their just rights." 
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SATURDAY, MAT 18. 

At Philadelphia: "^Mdy 20. — Last Saturday afternoon 
[May 18] at two o'clock Mr. Genet, being introduced by 
Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, produced his credentials 
to the President; he was received and acknowledged as 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the Republic of France to 
the IJnited States of America." — Bunlap's American Daily 
Advertiser. 



Edmund Charles Genet, " Citizen Genet," who succeeded M. Ternant as 
Minister from France to the United States, arriTed at Charleston, South 
Carolina, in the French frigate " L'Bmbuscade," April 8, 1793, and was 
received with open arms by the citizens. Bearing secret instructions to 
foment a war between this country and Great Britain, he began at once to 
fit out privateers to prey on British commerce, and gave authority to every 
French consul in America to constitute a Court of Admiralty to dispose of 
prizes brought into American ports by French cruisers. Genet travelled by 
land to Philadelphia, where, as well as on his route, his reception was of 
the most enthusiastic character, and although momentarily subdued by the 
calmness and dignity of the President, when presenting his credentials, he 
soon resumed his former attitude, and continued his violation of the sov- 
ereignty of the United States by commissioning privateers. When re- 
minded of this oflfence by the Secretary of State, Genet denied the doctrine 
of neutrality as contrary to right, justice, and the laws of nations, and 
threatened to appeal from the President to the people, and actually under- 
took in July to fit out a privateer at Philadelphia in defiance of the govern- 
ment. It was a vessel captured by "L'Bmbuscade," the "Little Sarah," 
named by him " Le Petit Democrat." Matters having thus reached a point 
where forbearance toward the insolent French minister was no longer 
required by the most exacting courtesy, the President called the Cabi- 
net together on the first day of August, when it was decided that the 
French government should be requested to recall their minister, because he 
was offensive to that of the United States. This was acceded to, and M. 
Fauchet was appointed in his place, who arrived in February, 1794. Mr. 
^Genet did not return to France, and, marrying the daughter of Governor 
George Clinton, became a naturalized citizen of the United States. He was 
twice married, his second wife being a daughter of Samuel Osgood, the first 
Postmaster-General under the Constitution. 



MONDAY, JUNE 24. 

Leaves Philadelphia: ''June 25. — Yesterday the Presi- 
dent of the United States left this city on a visit to his seat 
in Mount Vernon." — Dunlap's American Daily Advertiser. 
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SUNDAY, JUNE 80. 

At Mount Vernon : " I expect to return to the seat of 
government about the 10th of next month." — Washington 
to Thomas Jefferson. 

MONDAY, JULY 1. 

At Mount Vernon : " The very polite invitation which 
you have given me, in the name of the citizens of Alexan- 
dria, to celebrate with them the approaching anniversary of 
American Independence, is received by me as a mark of 
attention meriting my warmest thanks; and as the best 
proof I can give of my feelings on the occasion will be to 
accept the invitation, I shall accordingly have the pleasure 
of meeting them at Alexandria on the 4th inst." — Washing- 
ton to the Committee on Celebration. 



THUBSDAY, JULY 4. 

At Alexandria: Participates in the celebration of the 
day, and dines with the citizens of Alexandria. 



"Alexandria, July 11. — On a signal-gun from the camp of captain Han- 
nah, the day [July 4] was ushered in by 15 rounds from two 12 pounders 
under the direction of Mr. Isaac Koberdeau — these were returned by 15 from 
the camp. At noon 15 from a six-pounder, commanded by captain Hannah 
were answered by 15 from the 12 pounders. Then divine service began in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, where the President of the United States 
attended, and a discourse suited to the occasion was delivered by the Bev. 
Mr. Davis. 

" At 3 o'clock the company, to the number of one hundred and ten, sate 
down to an elegant dinner in Mr. "Wise's long room. . . . The President 
gave the toast ' Prosperity to the town of Alexandria ;' and, after drinking 
the health of the company, retired. . . . 

" Words cannot express the happiness of the company ; which was in- 
creased by beholding the pleasure that beamed on the countenance of their 
illustrious and revered neighbour. His extraordinary talents and virtues 
had contributed, in a signal manner, to the attainment of that blessing 
which they were now assembled to commemorate. Him, therefore they 
could not but contemplate, in some sort, as the Father of the Feast — ' The 
feast of Beason and the flow of Soul.' " — Dunlap's American Daily Adver- 
tiser, July 18. 
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THUKSDAT, JULY 11. 

At Philadelphia: "July 12. — ^Yesterday forenoon the 
President of the United States arrived in town from the 
Southward." — Dunlap's American Daily Advertiser. 

" My journey to and from Mount Vernon was rapid, and as short as I 
could make it. It was occasioned by the unexpected death of Mr. "Whiting, 
my manager, at a critical season for the business with which he was in- 
trusted." * — Washington to Henry Lee, July 21. 

SATURDAT, JULY 13. 

At Philadelphia: "Jm?2/13. — Went to see Mr. Ricketts 
ride, and saw there the President and his lady." — Diary of 
Jacob Hiltzheimer. 

'■^ July 16. — The benefit to the poor, last Saturday [July 13], by Mr. 
ioketts, produced 430 dollars, which is intended as a beginning for estab- 
lishing a Fund, to be placed in the hands of the Corporation, for the pur- 
pose of laying in Fire- Wood, to be distributed in the winter to such poor 
families as may require it.* The appearance of the President of the United 
States, with his family, amongst his fellow-citizens, always adds to the 
satisfaction we receive from those innocent public amusements, and it was 
rendered particularly agreeable by a handsome compliment, very genteely 
tho' indirectly, paid by Mr. Bicketts, who being obliged in the middle of 
the performance to drink a glass of wine, was required by one of his peo- 
ple to give a toast : He instantly drank off a bumper to the health of The 
Man of the People. This operated like electricity, in producing a general 
clap of applause, accompanied by a huzza from every part of the Circus." 
— Dunlap's American Daily Advertiser. 

SUNDAY, JULY 21. 

At Philadelphia: "I should have thanked you at an 
earlier period for your obliging letter of the 14th ultimo, 

1 Anthony "Whiting died in thei early part of June. He was succeeded 
as manager of the Mount Vernon farms by William Pearce, who took 
charge in October. 

' The amount realized on this occasion, with an additional sum of two 
hundred and one dollars derived from a performance of a like character by 
Mr. Eicketts, on the 19th of May, 1796, now form, together with other 
donations, what is known as the Oity Fuel Fund of six thousand seven 
hundred dollars principal, the interest of which is used for supplying the 
deserving poor with coal during the winter. 
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had it not come to my hands a day or two only before I set 
out for Mount Vernon, and at a time when I was much 
hurried, and indeed, very much perplexed with the dis- 
putes, memorials, and what not, with which the government 
were pestered by one or the other of the petulant repre- 
sentatives of the powers at war, and because, since my 
return to this city, nine days ago, I have been more than 
ever overwhelmed with their complaints. In a word, the 
trouble they give is hardly to be described." — Washington to 
Henry Lee. 

MONDAY, JULY 29. 

At Philadelphia : " July 31. — Died on Sunday last [July 
28], after a short but severe illness, universally lamented, 
Mrs. Mary Lear — the amiable and accomplished wife of 
Tobias Lear, Esq. Secretary to the President of the United 
States — and on Monday her Funeral was attended by a 
train of unaffected mourners, to Christ Church burying 
ground, where her remains were entombed ! 

" Youth, Beauty, Virtue, Loveliness and Grace, in vain 
would soothe ' the dull cold ear of Death.' " — Dunlap's 
American Daily Advertiser. 

" July 30. — We have lately had a very affecting death in this city. Mrs. 
Lear, the wife of Mr. Lear, the President's Secretary, died on Sunday last, 
after a short but very severe illness. She was only 23, and beloved and re- 
spected by all who knew her, and she and her husband had been fond of 
each other from infancy. He attended the funeral himself, and so did the 
President and Mrs. "Washington. Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Jefferson, GJeneral 
Knox, Judge Wilson, Judge Peters, and myself were pall-bearers." — James 
Iredell ' to Mrs. Tredwell. 

THUESDAY, AUGUST 1. 

At Philadelphia: A Cabinet meeting to take into con- 
sideration the conduct of M. Genet, and what course should 
be pursued in reference thereto. It was unanimously agreed 
that a full statement of his actions should be made in a 

' Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States from Feb- 
ruary 10, 1790, until his death, October 20, 1799. 
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letter to Gouverneur Morris (Minister to France), that in 
the letter his recall should be required, and that his cor- 
respondence with the Secretary of State should be com- 
municated through Mr. Morris to the Executive Council of 
France. It was also taken into consideration whether a 
publication of the whole correspondence and a statement 
of the proceedings should not be made by way of appeal 
to the people. The meeting adjourned without coming to 
any conclusion on the latter proposition. 

August 2. — An adjourned meeting of the Cabinet. On the question of the 
appeal to the people coming up, Mr. Jefferson, after referring to the discus- 
sion thereon, and giving his reasons for opposing such action, makes the 
following statement in his Anas : " The President manifestly inclined to 
the appeal to the people. Knox, in a foolish incoherent sort of a speech, 
introduced the pasquinade lately printed, called the funeral of George 

W n, and James W n [Judge Wilson, of the Supreme Court], King 

and Judge, &c., where the President was placed on a guillotine. The 
President was much inflamed; got into one of those passions when he 
cannot command himself; ran on much on the personal abuse which had 
been bestowed on him ; defied any man on earth to produce one single act 
of his since he had been in the government which was not done on the 
purest motives ; that he had never repented but once the having slipped 
the moment of resigning his office, and that was every moment since ; that 
by Ood he had rather be in his grave than in his present situation ; that he 
had rather be on his farm than to be made Emperor of the world ; and yet 
that they were charging him with wanting to be a King. That that rascal 
Freneau sent him three of his papers every day, as if he thought he would 
become the distributor of his papers ; that he could see in this, nothing but 
an impudent design to insult him : he ended in this high tone. There was 
a pause. Some difllculty in resuming our question ; it was, however, after 
a little while, presented again, and he said there seemed to be no necessity 
for deciding it now ; the propositions before agreed on might be put into a 
train of execution, and perhaps events would show whether the appeal 
would be necessary or not." 

MONDAY, AUGUST 26. 

At Philadelphia : " I , expect to be at Mount Vernon 
about the 20th of next Month for a stay of 8 or 10 days."^ 

— Washington to William Pearce. 

MONDAY, SEPTBMBBE 9. 

At Philadelphia: "I think it would not be prudent 
either for you, or the clerks in your office, or the office 
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itself, to be too much exposed to the malignant fever, which, 
by well authenticated report, is spreading through the city. 
The means to avoid it, your own judgment under existing 
circumstances must dictate." — Washington to Henry Knox. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBBB 10. 

Leaves Philadelphia : "September 11. — Yesterday morning 
the President of the United States set off from this city for 
Mount Vernon." — JDunlap's American Daily Advertiser. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTBMBEE 18. 

At "Washington City : Takes part as a Mason in the cere- 
monies of laying the corner-stone of the Capitol of the 
United States. The stone was laid at the southeast corner 
of the edifice. 

" The President of the United States, the Grand Master P. T. and the 
Worshipful Master of [Alexandria Lodge] No. 22 taking their stand to 
the east of a large stone, and all the Craft forming a circle westward, stood 
a short time in awful order. The artillery discharged. The Grand Marshal 
delivered the commissioners [Thomas Johnson, David Stuart, and Daniel 
Carroll] a large silver plate with an inscription thereon, which the com- 
missioners ordered to be read, and was as follows : 

" ' This Southeast corner-stone of the Capitol of the United States of 
America, in the City of Washington, was laid on the 18th day of Septem- 
ber, 1793, in the thirteenth year of American independence, in the first 
year of the second term of the presidency of Gbobgb Washington, whose 
virtues in the civil administration of his country have been as conspicuous 
and beneficial, as his military valor and prudence have been useful in estab- 
lishing her liberties, and in the year of Masonry, 5793, by the President of 
the United States, in concert with the Grand Lodge of Maryland, several 
lodges under its jurisdiction, and Lodge No. 22 from Alexandria, Virginia.' 

" The artillery discharged a volley. The plate was then delivered to the 
President, who, attended by the Grand Master P. T. and three most Wor- 
shipful Masters, descended to the cavazion trench and deposed the plate, 
and laid it on the comer-stone of the Capitol of the United States of Amer- 
ica, on which was deposed Corn, Wine, and Oil, when the whole congrega- 
tion joined in reverential prayer, which was succeeded by Masonic chanting 
honors, and a volley from the artillery. The President of the United States 
and his attendant brethren ascended from the cavazion to the east of the 
corner-stone; and there the Grand Master P. T., elevated on a triple ros- 
trum, delivered an oration fitting the occasion, which was received with 
brotherly love and commendation. At intervals, during the delivery of 

Vol. XX. — 25 
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the oration, several volleys were discharged by the artillery. The ceremony 
ended in prayer, Masonic chanting honors, and a 15-volley from the 
artillery. 

" The whole company retired to an extensive booth, where an ox of 600 
lbs. weight was barbecued, of which the company generally partook, with 
every abundance of other recreation. The festival concluded with fifteen 
successive volleys from the artillery, whose military discipline and manoeu- 
vres merit every commendation. Before dark the whole company departed 
with joyful hopes of the production of their labor." — Oeorgetown, Septem- 
ber 21, 1793. 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 30. 

At Mount Vernon : " The continuation and spreading of 
the malignant fever, with which the city of Philadelphia is 
visited, together with the ahsence of the heads of depart- 
ments therefrom, will prolong my abode at this place until 
about the 25th of October ; at or about which time, I shall 
myself, if the then state of things should render it improper 
for me to take my family, set out for that city, or the vi- 
cinity, say Germantown." — Washington to Edmund Ran- 
dolph. 

MONDAY, OOTOBEE 14. 

At Mount Vernon: "The accounts from the city [of 
Philadelphia] are really affecting. Two gentlemen now 
here from New York, Colonels Piatt and Sergeant, say, 
that they were told at the Swede's Ford of Schuylkill, by a 
person who had it from Governor Mifflin, that, by an official 
report from the mayor of the city [Matthew Clarkson], up- 
wards of three thousand and five hundred had died, and 
that the disorder was raging more violently than ever." — 
Washington to James Madison. 

The yellow fever of 1793, the spread of which was due to the neglect of 
sanitary precautious in its early stages, was most disastrous in its conse- 
quences. The fever first made its appearance in a lodging-house in the 
eastern part of the city in July, but it was not until the middle of August 
that its progress began to attract attention, and about the 25th of the month 
a general exodus of the population commenced. The epidemic lasted from 
the Ist of August to the 9th of November, during which period the number 
of deaths was over four thousand. 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 23. 

At Mount Vernon : " I shall set out, so as to be in Ger- 
mantown or thereabouts on the 1st of November, if no 
difficulties should be encountered on the road. ... It is not 
in my power to despatch a servant before me. I shall have 
but two, neither of whom can be spared for such a purpose. 
These, with five horses, Mr. Dandridge, and myself, form 
the total of my family and equipage." — Washington to Ed- 
mund Randolph. 

SUNDAY, OCTOBER 27. 

At Mount Vernon : " Tomorrow I leave this for Phila- 
delp* or the vicinity of it ; where, when you have occasion 
to write to me, direct your letters." — Washington to William 
Pearee. 

ERIDAY, NOVEMBER 1. 

At Germantown : " Oermaniown, November 2. — I over- 
took the President at Baltimore, and we arrived here yes- 
terday. . . . The fever in Philadelphia has so much abated 
as to have almost disappeared. The inhabitants are about 
returning." — Thomas Jefferson to James Madison. 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 8. 

At Germantown : " I will mention a proverb to you which 
you will find worthy of attention all the days of your life ; 
under any circumstances, or in any situation you may 
happen to be placed ; — and that is, to put nothing off 'till 
the Morrow, that you can do to day." — Washington to Howell 
Lewis. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 6. 

At Germantown : Receives a communication from Henry 
Hill and others, Trustees of " The Public School at Ger- 
mantown," tendering the school buildings for the accom- 
modation of Congress should they convene at that place. 

"The Public School at Q-ermantown," incorporated in 1784, was on the 
south side of School Lane, a short distance west of the main street. The 
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building, erected in 1760-61, is still standing and used for its original pur- 
poses. It is now known as the Qermantovm Academy, and is in good repute 
as an educational institution. The plan of education embraces all the 
studies necessary to prepare young men to enter the sophomore class at col- 
lege. Congress did not accept the offer of the Trustees, but convened at 
Philadelphia on Monday, December 2, all danger from the yellow fever 
having by that time been dispelled. 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 24. 

At Germantown : " The malady with which Philadelphia 
has been sorely afflicted, has, it is said, entirely ceased ; — 
and all the Citizens are returning to their old habitations 
again. — I took a house in this town when I first arrived here, 
and shall retain it until Congress get themselves fixed ; * al- 
though I spend part of my time in the City." — Washington 
to Colonel Burgess Ball. 

The house in G«rmantown at which the President lived in the month of 
November, 1793, is still standing, on the west side of the main street, now 
known as Germantown Avenue, in the Twenty-second Ward of the city of 
Philadelphia, and about six miles northwest of Independence Hall. The 
house — a substantial stone structure about forty feet square, with consid- 
erable back buildings, and numbered 6442 — is directly opposite Mill 
Street (formerly Church Lane), and faces an open area which until recent 
years was known as Market Square. It was erected in 1772, and at the 
time of its being occupied by Washington was owned by Colonel Isaac 
Franks, of the Army of the Revolution. It is now owned and occupied by 
BUiston Perot Morris, a great-grandson of Samuel Morris, captain of the 
First City Troop 1776-86. Mr. Morris is the fortunate owner of the letter 
written by General Washington to Captain Morris, dated Morristown, Jan- 
uary 23, 1777, in which he thanks the " Captain and Gentlemen" of the 
Troop for the many essential services which they had rendered to their 
country and to him personally during the course of the campaign which 
ended at Princeton on January 3. 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 8. 

At Philadelphia: Addresses both Houses of Congress 
in the Senate Chamber. " Exactly at 12 o'clock the Presi- 
dent arrived, accompanied by the Secretary of State, the 

^ " Oermantown, November 27. — The President will be established [in 
Philadelphia] in about a week, at which time Congress is to meet." — 
Thomas Jefferson to Mr. Pinckney. 
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Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary at War, and the 
Attorney General &c and in the presence of a large assem- 
blage of citizens and foreigners delivered to both Houses 
his address." ^ 



The state of affairs, both external and internal, was largely explained in 
the President's speech and in a separate message accompanied with many 
documents. In these were comprised the reasons for the course he had 
pursued respecting foreign powers, and suggestions for additional legislative 
enactments to protect the rights of American citizens and maintain the 
dignity of the country. It was in allusion to these communications to 
Congress that Mr. Pox made the following remarks in the British Parlia- 
ment, January 31, 1794 : " And here, Sir, I cannot help alluding to the 
President of the United States, General Washington, a character whose 
conduct has been so different from that which has been pursued by the 
ministers of this country. How infinitely wiser must appear the spirit and 
principles manifested in his late address to Congress, than the policy of 
modern European courts I Illustrious man, deriving honor less from the 
splendor of his situation than from the dignity of his mind ; before whom 
all borrowed greatness sinks into insignificance, and all the potentates of 
Europe (excepting the members of our own royal family) become little and 
contemptible I He has had no occasion to have recourse to any tricks of 
policy or arts of alarm ; his authority has been suiflciently supported by 
the same means by which it was acquired, and his conduct has uniformly 
been characterized by wisdom, moderation, and firmness. Peeling grati- 
tude to Prance for the assistance received from her in that great contest, 
which secured the independence of America, he did not choose to give up 
the system of neutrality. Having once laid down that line of conduct, 
which both gratitude and policy pointed out as most proper to be pursued, 
not all the insults and provocation of the Prench minister Genet could 
turn him from his purpose. Intrusted with the welfare of a great people, 
he did not allow the misconduct of another, with respect to himself, for one 
moment to withdraw his attention from their interest. He had no fear of 
the Jacobins, he felt no alarm from their principles, and considered no pre- 
caution as necessary in order to stop their progress." 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7. 

At Philadelphia: Eeceives from the House of Eepre- 
sentatives, through the committee, Messrs. Madison, 
Sedgwick, and Hartley, an answer to his address of De- 
cember 3. 



' Dunlap's American Daily Advertiser, December 4. 
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TUESDAY, DECEMBER 10. 

At Philadelphia: Is waited on by the Senate, and the 
Vice-President in their name presents him with an answer 
to his address. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBBK 12. 

At Philadelphia : " All my landed property, east of the 
Apalachian mountains, is under Rent, except the estate 
called Mount Vernon. This, hitherto, I have kept in my 
own hands : but from my present situation, from my ad- 
vanced time of life, from a wish to live free from care, and 
as much at my ease as possible, during the remainder of it, 
and from other causes, which are not necessary to detail, I 
have, latterly, entertained serious thoughts of letting this 
estate also, reserving the mansion-house farm for ray own 
residence, occupation, and amusement in agriculture ; pro- 
vided I can obtain what, in my own judgment, and in the 
opinion of others whom I have consulted, the low rent 
which I shall mention hereafter ; and provided also I can 
settle it with good farmers." — Washington to Arthur Young. 



Extract from the above qtioted letter: " No estate in United America is 
more pleasantly situated than this. It lies in a high, dry and healthy coun- 
try, 300 miles by water from the sea, and, as you will see by the plan, on 
one of the finest rivers in the world. Its margin is washed by more than 
ten miles of tide-water ; from the bed of which and the innumerable coves, 
inlets, and small marshes, with which it abounds, an inexaustible fund of 
rich mud may be drawn, as a manure, either to be used separately, or in a 
compost, according to the judgment of the farmer. It is situated in a 
latitude between the extremes of heat and cold, and is the same distance by 
land and water, with good roads, and the best navigation (to and) from 
the Federal City, Alexandria, and GTeorge-Town ; distant from the first, 
twelve, from the second, nine, and from the last, sixteen miles. The Fed- 
eral City, in the year 1800, will become the seat of the general government 
of the United States. It is increasing fast in buildings, and rising into 
consequence ; and will I have no doubt, from the advantages given to it by 
Nature, and its proximity to a rich interior country, and the western terri- 
tory, become the emporium of the United States. . . . This river, which 
encompasses the land the distance above-mentioned, is well supplied with 
various kinds of fish, at all seasons of the year ; and, in the spring, with the 
greatest profusion of shad, herrings, bass, carp, perch, sturgeon &c. Several 
valuable fisheries appertain to the estate ; the whole shore, in short, is one 
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entire fishery. There are, as you will perceive by the plan, four farms 
besides that at the mansion-house : these four contain 3260 acres of culti- 
vable land." 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 81. 

At Philadelphia: "It has been my intention ever since 
my return to the city, to contribute my mite towards the 
relief of the most needy inhabitants of it. The pressure of 
public business hitherto has suspended, but not altered my 
resolution. I am at a loss, however, for whose benefit to 
apply the little I can give and in whose hands to place 
it . . . and therefore have taken the liberty of asking 
your advice." — Washington to William White, Bishop of 
Pennsylvania. 

(To be continued.) 



